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his presence. There are always blind adrrii- 
rers or too zealous friends, too servile even, 
who are afraid of being indelicate if they praise 
the work of another musician before his rival. 
This rival is often only an excellent confrere, 
and it is the maladroits friends who spoil all ; 
upon this occasion they were endeavoring to 
pass through the sift poor Norma. Donizetti 
bit his moustache and shook his head in a 
manner far from assuring. At length he could 
no longer contain himself. " Gentlemen," 
cried he, " I wish that I had written Norma. 
If I had only composed the introduction and 
finale of that opera, I should now be a great 
composer." 

At the death of Bellini, Donizetti wrote a 
symphony in which, were introduced the most 
popular airs of the author of I Puritani, 
• and this was executed at the Conservatory of 
Naples, and at San Pietro a Majella, at the 
solemn obsequies of Bellini, — commemora- 
tive obsequies, be it understood, for no one 
can be ignorant that the mortal remains of 
the Sicilian composer repose in the cemetery 
of Pere-Lachaise. 

And since the names of Bellini and Doni- 
zetti have been associated in these pages, I 
will profit by it to recall an interesting inci- 
dent, curious enough. 

In the year 1833, Donizetti wrote Parisina 
for Florence; during the same year, and the 
same month, Bellini composed for Venice 
Beatrice di Tenda. One might style them 
sisters. There is, I do not know what family 
resemblance in these two scores : qualis decei 
esse sororum. 

There is more: a molivo of Parisina is also 
found in Beatrice. From such a distance, 
and both having written simultaneously, one 
of the authors could not be supposed guilty 
of plagiarism. Neither one or the other 
thought of accusing his confrere; in. the same 
time this- community of ideas couftl hot be 
ascribed to mere chance. Chance may allow 
of the same line recurring with two poets* 
but this could scarcely occur to an entire 
verse. Donizetti, shrewder than his seraphic 
colleague, doubted this: they had both, un- 
knowingly, borrowed their motive from a 
third. 

In truth, one fine morning Bellini received 
this little note from his friend: 

" Dbab VmcENZo : 

" I have found the true owner of the air 
which we have both used. It is Weber. 

" I wish you good health, and press your 
band. 

"Near or far we will always be friends. 
"Gaitano." 

Marino Faliero was written for Grisi, La- 
blaohe, Bubini and Tamburini. One could 
not aspire to more valiant interpreters. 
The still lively souvenir of the brilliant suc- 
cess of J Puritani might prove injurious to 
that of Marino Faliero. Bellini had fanati- 
cal fiends — he So mild ! — and admirers who 
would hardly have given quarter to any com- 
poser, whoever he might be. Donizetti was 
only known to the world of artists and a few 
amateurs. At the period of which we speak, 
the Alps Was an impassable barrier between 
Italy and France. The suspicious, trifling 
policy which reigned over that country, then 
so divided, did not trouble itself to spread 
their journals in France. Fame -herself, al- 
though she had wings, was hailed at the 
bridge of Beauvoisin by a gendarme, or other 
^functionary, who cried: "Ohc! la liaut! 
your passport 1" In vain the.goddess plead- 



could not serve her for a passport. But for 
Bossini it is probable that Donizetti would 
never have been called to Paris. 

Notwithstanding these difficu'ties, Marino 
Faliero obtained a great success. The Jour- 
nal des Debats eulogized the score in the 
warmest manner, and it had not the reputa- 
tion of being too favorable towards the Ital- 
ian masters. 

The article in the Debats commenced with 
these words: -• - 

" The year is decidedly a happy one for 
the Theatre Italien. Here we have a splen- 
did success, or, what is worth more, a splen- 
did opera."'.' . -■> :•■*■') *C 

Anber, Halevyy-Thoinas, Adam, all felici- 
tated the Italian master. Donizetti was pre- 
sented at court, and named a Knight of the 
Legion d'Honneur. 

The Princes who reigned in Italy had not 
thought of decorating the musician who had 
showered them with cJiefs-d'oeuvre, and who 
was born in their country. It was left to 
France to give them the example ! 

But Donizetti was not to remain long in 
France. At the most, what would he have 
done there ? He could not remain -without 
composing two or three operas a year. Would 
they have been represented ? And suppos- 
ing that they had been accepted, would it 
have been just to have imposed his works 
upon all the lyrical stages of Paris ? 

He took the wisest course: he. returned to 
Naples. 

. Paris did not have to regret this resolu- 
tion, for the opera that Donizetti went to 
Naples to compose was Lucia di Lammermoor, 
and Lncia was to return to France, there to 
receive letters of naturalization and to re- 
main forever upon the bills of the Academy 
of Music. .... 

Let us see how this hew chef-it osiivre was 
written. Let us return to Naples with the 
famous composer. .'...,' ... 



(From the Eclectic Stagacint.) 
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counter- bassos, violoncellos and violins. In 
these serious and delicate operations, the 
laborious assistant of M. Crepinel did not 
perceive that an impudent cat, on his right, 
was drinking the milk of his breakfast, nor 
that, on his left, Mirza, whose guardian he 
had been formerly appointed by Mile. 
Cecile, was gnawing on the same counter an 
enormous shoulder-bone of mutton; at the 
expense of which the peevish spaniel doubt- 
less hoped to repair her strength, remarkably 
wasted by the vigils, the barkings, and cares 
of her maternity. 

" Good-morning to M. Firmin,," said the 
rti'tist, entering' ihe'Ca'phernaum. 
*'• On ithis good-moming, which struck him 
like a bomb-shell, Firmin, who had not 
heard the musician enter, attentive as he 
was to repassing his bows.over the colophane, 
raised his head and recognized Baillot. 

" Ah ! Your servant,~sir,"'said he, rising, 
and chasing with one of his bows the ma- 
rauding cat and the gormandizing dog, "Ah! 
sir, your humble servant. " 

"Is not your patron here ?" asked Baillot, 
peering through the surrounding darkness. 

" He is next door, with our neighbor the 
armorer, you know, and is finishing a ter- 
rible game of chess begun, yesterday was a 
fortnight ago." 

" What an inveterate chess-player!" ex- 
claimed Baillot, who was burning with im- 
patience, and apprehended lest the retarded 
siege of a castle or unforeseen captivity of a 
king might remit to the Greek calends the 
reparation of his Am'ati. "I suppose," he 
continued, bitterly, "that M. Crepinel, pre- 
occupied with his strategic lucubrations, will 
have quite forgotten that he promised my 
violin, dead or alive, for to-day ?" 

"I cannot tell you, sir," replied Firmin in 
a subdued voice, as though he were afraid of 
awakening the numerous spiders that tapes- 
tried the ceiling over their heads; " it is not 
my place to contradict you, but I dare think 
that M. Crepinel has not been quite unmind- 
ful of you. He is too much a gentleman of 
the old school to lose sight of that respect 
which every artist owes to the public, and 
especially to those who honor him with their 
confidence. I shall call him, and he will be 
here in a moment. Be seated, if you please, 
sir." 

Baillot felt himself entirely disarmed by 
the frank courtesy of the Knave of Clubs, 
and groping for a stool, which he succeeded 
in finding, seated himself, while Firmin, 
with his slow and balanced step, went to ap- 
prise M. Crepinel, acoustically, of his client's 
arrival. The artisan- did not fail to appear. 

"Ah, sir," he .said to Baillot, "I was 
thinking of you but a minute ago." 

" You were thinking of me, sir," replied 
the musician, dryly, '■' and I was doings bet- 
ter, I was waiting on -you." 

" Oh, your punctuality can only be com- 
pared with mine," replied the artist, feign- 
ing hot to understand the musician's indirect 
reproach; "and as I have just had the honor 
of mentioning, I was thinking of you, and 
I applied to you this line of an old comedy: — 

' Sangarlde, this day is a groat day for yon.' 
Is it not true," continued he, in prose, "that 
nothing rejoices the heart of a true artist 
more, that nothing is more auspicious to his 
talent, and consequently to his reputation, 



M. Crepinel bowed a second time-before 
this compliment, which he knew perhaps be- 
forehand that he should deserve, and after 
the exchange of civilities, the artist and the 
musician separated. 

The time required by the instrument- 
maker of the Rue Mazarine to repair the fa- 
mous Amati, passed slowly fbr the impatience 
of Baillot. The celebrated artist feared, not 
without some reason, that the efforts and 
talents of M. Crepinel might fail before the 
difficulties of this tardy restoration. The 
day arrived, however, when he was at last to 
learn whether his marvellous instrument 
were destined to appear under the glasses of 
an antiquarian cabinet, or to resume its rank 
among the Seraphim of militant harmony; 
and the musician, his heart divided between 
hope and fear, wended his way toward the 
palace of the Institute, of which the Rue 
Mazarine is in a manner the feudal fosse. 

The shop was quiet and dark as usual, the 
melancholy lamp still burning on the console 

at the farther end, and the tall lad whom . ..., .... „.., „„. 

Baillot had baptized in petto by the name of than the possession of"' an excellent instru 



Knave of Clubs, was invariably seated inside 
the counter, busied, acoording to. the coun- 
sel of Horace, in passing over a block of colo- 
ed her quality and functions; the trumpet I phane the hairs of a multitude of bows of 



ment?" 

" Undoubtedly," said Baillot, whose heart 
began to beat vehemently. 

"Well, then, sir, you are about to be the 
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fortunate owner of an instrument that has 
not its equal in Prance, or even in Europe." 
And suddenly mounting a stool, M. Crepinel 
took from a shelf a splendid mahogany box, 
encrusted with mother-of-pearl, opened it, 
and grasping the object enclosed, exclaimed 
in victorious tones, " Here is your violin!" 

"Gracious heavens! what a metamorpho- 
sis!" cried Baillot, overwhelmed with sur- 
prise and admiration. "What! is that my 
Amati? Is that my instrument, lately in so 
wretched a condition that only a breath seem- 
ed left in it?" . - -, ' ? 

" Yes; but it was' the breath of genius, and 
this breath has sufficed to recall the soul to 
the body. You gave me a phantom, and I 
return you an archangel." 

"You are a great magician, Monsieur Cre- 
pinel; and the miracle you have effected there 
is like all miracles, incomprehensible." 

" I am no magician, sir; I am and pretend 
to be only a workman." 
f ' " Say an artist," added Baillot, quickly. 

" An artist, if you please, sir, of reflection, 
and endowed with that patience which the 
Benedictines of old possessed in deciphering 
old charts and old books." 
• The admiration of Baillot was justified. 
The venerable Amati, under the learned 
hand of Crepinel, had recovered the graces, 
-the forms, and the powers of its youth. 
Leaving to the wood of this precious instru- 
ment that sombre hue of antiquity which 
gives to monuments, as*to men; an indelible 
seal of grandeur and of majesty, he had re- 
established with profound science and per- 
fect taste the accessories wanting to this last 
representative, perhaps in the world, of the 
magnificent industry of the Amati. ' The in- 
strument-maker, while detailing to Baillot 
the different operations by which he had re- 
stored to the violin its first aspect and primi- 
tive qualities, wished Jo give his client a 
sample of his archaeological knowledge. 

" As I have had the honor of observing to 
you, sir, this instrument belongs to the best 
times of the Amati. These paintings, so 
precious and finely executed on the handle, 
and which represent two subjects taken from 
Holy Writ; King David dancing before the 
ark and singing the praises of God to the ac- 
companiment of the harp, and Joshua caus- 
ing the walls of Jericho to crumble at the 
sound of the trumpet of the Levites, prove 
that this instrument has been made particu- 
larly for the Papal chapel, or for some great 
dignitary of the Church at Rome. But how 
it has reached France it is difficult to divine; 
yet I am disposed to think that it was given 
by an Italian prelate toward the end of the 
17th century, to the Cardinal of Furstem- 
berg, Abbe of Saint Germain des Pres, and a 
great amateur in music, as well as a per- 
former of the first .rank on the violin.' What 
confirms this opinion, is that the minute let- 
ters encrusted in ivory on the handle, G. E. 
E. A. C. S. E. A A. S. C. P. H. F. O. 1689, 
mean that this instrument was presented in 
1089 to Guillaume Egon, Eve'que de Stras- 
bourg — for its name in the low Latin was 
Argentoratum — Cardinal of the holy Roman 
Church and Abbe de Saint Germain. This 
eminent person is still better known as the 
Cardinal of Fiirstemberg, whose name a 
street in this neighborhood still bears. " 

Baillot was wonder-struck with the prolix 
erudition of the instrument-maker, but 
nevertheless felt some impatience. 

"My dear Monsieur Crepinel," said he, 
"lam infinitely obliged to you for these ex- 
planations; but my hand is burning to touch 



this mysterious present from the gods. Will 
you permit me to. essay some notes upon my 
violin?" 

" Will I permit von, sir! But I pray you, 
on the contrary, for my success as a work- 
man .can only be verified with bow in hand. " 

Baillot shouldered his instrument with in- 
creasing emotion, seized the bow, and pre- 
luded by some phrases. But soon the pure 
and harmonious sounds of the regenerated 
instrument filtering into the pores of the 
artist, he executed with an irresistible fervor 
and fascination one,, of. Mozart's most beauti- 
ful fantasies. ' , ! ' : ''' v "■"'"." 

At these sublime inspirations of the Ra- 
phael of music in the 18th century, executed 
by the King of violins in the 19th, all the in- 
habitants of M. Crepinel's domicile came to 
life, like the sleepers of the Beauty in the 
Wood, at the apparition of Prince Charming. 
Mme." Crepinel. first adventured to descend 
from her apartment, the twilight of which 
she' did not willingly leave "for the darkness 
of the workshop; her daughter, Mile. Cecile, 
whose beauty was as remarkable as her 
father's talent, followed close behind her; 
the tall Firmin forsook his counter, and even 
Mirza and the favorite cat came to enlarge 
the circle formed around the musician, while 
M. Crepinel's adversary, the armorer, armed 
with the pike of the Swiss of Saint Germain 
PAuxerrois, which he was furbishing, tried, 
with his ear pressed against the door of the 
back-shop,. to seize some of those voices of 
the soul exhaled by the geniuses of the 
Amati, of Baillot, and of Mozart. 

When the piece was finished, the instru- 
ment-maker, who had shown throughout by 
his gestures and laudatory interjections, the 
pleasure and emotion that possessed him, ex- 
claimed: 

" You have called me a magician; but you 
are an enchanter. Yes, you are either the 
Devil or Baillot." .- 

"I had rather be the latter than the former, 
my dear Crepinel; and I will avow that I am 
Baillot, a simple artist, who has an important 
account to settle with you for the astonishing 
restoration of this violin. Have the kindness 
to tell me." And Baillot felt in his pocket 
for his purse. 

" What are you about there?" said the art- 
isan, catching the virtuoso's hand. 

" To remunerate your workmanship as well 
as I am able, my deaf master." 

"Fie, then! no debts between artists; my 
work on this instrument is no more a sub- 
ject of payment than' the talent you have 
just displayed, and which held us in ecstasy. 
Do you now understand that we are quits?" 

" My opinion differs essentially from yours 
upon that chapter, " returned Baillot. ' ' But 
you have too much the advantage of me to- 
day,, and I will not risk a discussion in which 
your consummate tactics and habits of giving 
checkmates might assure your triumph. 
But I make my reservations. In awaiting 
the resumption of. hostilities upon this 
ground, promise me, Monsieur Crepinel, to 
come without ceremony and take an artist's 
breakfast with me, half Spartan, half Athen- 
ian." 

"All! for that, with all my heart," an- 
swered the instrument-maker, "and very 
soon." 

" I take you at the word 'very soon, and 
between the surrender of a castle and the de- 
feat of a knight." ■-%'.".". 

A frank clasp of the hands accompanied 
this innocent epigriim, and- the two artists 
took leave of each other, mutually satisfied. 



The musician continued to revere and ad- 
mire his Amati; but this possession', which 
during a whole month had made him forget 
to eat, to drink, and to sleep, ended in a 
calm, placid, philosophical, and rational ten- 
derness, which allowed him to resume, along 
with his usual studies, the round of his social 
relations, interrupted during this honeymoon 
of his espousal with the Italian violin, so 
wonderfully restored by a Parisian. 

The earliest recollections of the artist in 
descending from the ideal to the real, took 
the direction of the street Mazarine. > 

He was surprised that the hero of the 
chess-board had not yet come to share his 
artist's breakfast, and was about to under- 
take one morning a pilgrimage to the .street 
Mazarine, when his servant came to an- 
nounce the visit of a stranger named M. Cre- 
pinel. , 

" Show him in at once," said the master; 
"he is one of the visitors for whom; lam 
always at home, and never mind how I may 
be occupied. " 

M. Crepinel entered. He was no longer 
the workman, wrapped up to his chin in' A 
leathern apron, and whose dingy spectaoles 
were clasped beneath the otter-skin cap, but 
a citizen of note, dressed tastefully, not fan^ 
tastically. He wore gold spectacles; his 
countenance was a type of frankness and 
loyalty; his endowment of character he 
showed in his bearing, the assurance of veri- 
fied talent and recognized probity, with the. 
ease that springs from hereditary independ- 
ence and unbounded faith in the dignity of 
labor. 

"M. Crepinel!" said Baillot, joyously ad- 
vancing to meet the artisan, .and holding out 
his hand affectionately. 

"Myself, sir," he responded, clasping with 
respectful emotion the hand of the artist. 

"I had despaired of seeing you, and ac- 
cused yon of quickly forgetting yourjprom- 
ises." 

"There are things, sir, that we do not for- 
get, and persons whom we always remember. 
Your amiable invitation was one of those 
things, and your person is one of those which 
are not effaced from the memory." 

" Ah, well, M. Crepinel, my resentment 
cannot hold out against your kind visit. Let 
us go to breakfast, and seal with a glass of 
Chambertin our reconciliation and our mu- 
tual sympathies. " And the musician intro- 
duced the artisan into a pleasant little din- 
ing -hall, where breakfast was served with an 
elegance not always met with, even among 
artists of the first rank. > 

The two artists were at their last glass of 
champagne, when the instrument-maker, 
gravely setting down his glass, all crowned 
with foamy pearls, upon the table, said: 

" The desire to press your hand and to, 
spend a few hours with you has not been my 
only motive in this visit. I have also a favor 
to ask of you." ' - 

"A fayor? Of me?" said Baillot; "you 
are joking, my dear Crepinel; artists do not 
grant favors, for they are neither ministers 
nor bankers, but they render services when 
they can; and whatever you ask of me is as • 
good as done, if possible." 

" It is not a service, but a pleasure; it^s 
an honor that I claim of your esteem." 

" In that case, certainly, M. Crepinel." 

" M. Baillot, I marry my daughter." 

"You marry your daughter!" said Baillot, 
wetting his lips in his crystal-fluted glass, 
and sipping some impatient pearls that 
danced around the fragile crater. 
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"Yes, sir." 

" And 'who is the happy mortal called to 
p06sesB this jewel, •worthy the homage of 
princes and of artists?" 

"Neither a prince nor an artist; it is Fir- 
min Leveille, my head workman; he -whom 
you found inside the counter with Mirza, 
when you first honored my house with your 
presence." 

"Is it possible?" exclaimed Baillot, shiver- 
ing his glass upon the table. " What! that 
tall lad?" 

"Mon Dieu, yes, M. Baillot. Firmin, 
who has been my apprentice since he was 
that high, almost from his nurse's arms, has 
'become a good and industrious workman. 
I took him at first from compassion ; I have 
kept him from attachment. An orphan from 
infancy, he knows no father's house, except 
-that of his master. My daughter and he 
have been reared together for " 

" And they love each other?" interrupted 
Baillot. 

" Oh, I will not Call it romantic love; but 
they esteem each other, and that is all that is 
enough to make a good marriage. " 

" Every one would not be of your opinion, 
M. Crepinel." 

" Every one would be in the wrong, then, 
sir; and besides, I have not made a fortune 
in my trade, which I have always practiced 
as a workman in love with his art for its own 
sake. My daughter has then no dower, and 
I concede to my son-in-law with Cecile's 
hand, only the title, more honorable than 
lucrative, of my associate. But that will 
satisfy him, and his gratitude assures me in 
advance my daughter's welfare." 

"This whole arrangement is perfect, M. 
Crepinel; and when does the wedding come 
off?" 

" Here is precisely the second motive of 
my visit, sir; the wedding! We shall go in 
the morning to the magistracy and to the 
church, then each will return to his busi- 
ness; but in the evening, about ten .o'clock, 
some old friends and loving relatives will be 
assembled at my hearth; and a supper, in 
the fashion of our forefathers will celebrate 
the wedding, which in the shop of a musical 
instrument-maker may at least enjoy the 
auspice^ of harmony." 

"'Tis well, very well, M. Crepinel," re- 
plied tho artist, thoughtfully. 

" I invite you, then, sir, earnestly, to join 
the few guests who will meet around my 
modest table on that solemn day." 

" And it- it fixed upon?" 

"A week from this." 

"Irrevocably?" 

"Irrevocably." 

"Well, M. Crepinel, I give on that very 
evening a great concert, which will 'be hon- 
ored, I believe, by the presence of the Em- 
press/ I place a box at the disposal of your 
family." ~ 

"■ "Ah! a thousand thanks, sir." 
' "After the concert, a carriage, at my 
orders, will take you home, where I shall 
soon have the pleasure of rejoining you, to 
share your wedding-feast and associate my- 
self in the joy of your family. " 

: The sturdy artisan took leave of Baillot, 
who busied himself with the organization of 
the concert, whose future existence and date 
he had improvised. A generous thought 
germed in his heart, and he had not a mo- 
ment to lose in maturing it into a plan, and 
* in realizing that plan. 

The concert took place, and with our 



readers' permission we return from it to th 
parlor Of Crepinel, street Mazarine. 

This parlor is a. large, square room, the 
walls of which are tapestried in the' style of 
the 17th century,: with that pictured Bruges 
leather which rivalled the tapestries of Guel- 
dres, and Brabant. An immense white 
marble chimney, bearing, the sculptured aims 
and cipher of Cardinal Mazarih, which indi- 
cated that the house had been built: by the 
founder of the College des Quqtre- Nations, 
and that it had probably been destined for 1 
the professors of this college— is surmounted; 
by a beautiful "glass, in' front: of whichyra' 
colossal pendulum; whbse": precicaisWofna- 
ments are of Boule'e hands; 1 two rich coj>per 
candelabras each held four wax .candles; 
twelve arm-chairs, and some ioldirig'seats; 
covered with Utrecht velvet, flanked two 
enormous downy, bergeres at the chimney- 
corners, while a fire of oak arid ash-wood 
cheered the room. : > 'v 5 *':- 

In the angles of this spacious parlor s^a,i}"d 
four consoles, graceful furniture invented in 
the 17th century by the inconsolable widow 
of the brave and unfortunate Duke de Miont- 
morency; on one of these consoles appears 
the bust of Philidor, due to the chisel, of 
Hondon. On the walls are hung portraits of 
Lulli, Gluck, Mozart, Gretry, Haydn. and 
Bameau. On the two sides of ; the • chimney 
are a grand piano and a splendid harp. A 
colossal gueridon occupies • the middle of 
the room, it3 shelves laden with French, 
Italian, and German music. : •• > 

Eight persons, besides, Mr. and Mrs. Cre- 
pinel and the bride and bridegroom, were as- 
sembled, talking of the brilliant concert 
from which they had just returned. -There 
was no end to the praises accorded to iBaillot 
for his lively, learned, and delicate play, 
which had borne away the palm, and ob- 
tained the approbation of the Empress her- 
self. 

* * * * * * » 

"It is half-past twelve," said Mme. Crepi- 
nel, "and Firmin comes to tell me that Bup- 
per is ready. Our cook, Jeannette, isimpa- 
tient, and the dishes are getting, cold; 'are 
you very sure, M. Crepinel, that M. Bifillbt. 
has not forgotten your engagement; out- 
right?" '■ ■ • ' • WylU'r 

"I am morally sure of it, Madame Crepi- 
nel, and this delay of our great. artist, is i snf-; 
ficiently explained. You know as well as I, 
that after the concert, M. Baillot. was .called 
to the Empress's box, probably to receive 
her majesty's felicitations." 

At this moment a. carriage, arriving, at a: 
gallop, shook the houses of .the street Maza- 
rine, and stopped at the 'door'. A minute 
after, M. Baillot entered and underwent a 
fresh shower of compliments. 

"To table! to table! gentlemen and la- 
dies," called Madame Crepinel, who had 
but little taste for the mummeries of ...empty 
politeness. The mistress of the house was 
eagerly followed, and they sat down to table. 

They drank as at the wedding of Gana; 
they ate as. a^ the wedding of Gamache. 
Every one was in spirits, for pleasure and 
liberty are democratic sovereigns, and freely 
dispense among the humblest intellects the 
feast of humor and the flow of soul. The 
gownsman forgot his code and his pandects, 
and was almost imaginative; the shopkeeper 
found hnppy repartees; the beaurocrat came 
out of his cravat and his habitual., nulhty. 
Robineau, even, notwithstanding the fune- 
real memories of his three wives and his ap- 
proaching hymen, notwithstanding especially 



the checkmate that he had received that 
morning from M. Crepinel, was jovial with- 
out vulgar temerity. Baillot talked agree- 
ably, related his Odyssey of the street Mouffe- 
tard and the finding of the Amati violin, 
which had become in his hands, thanks to 
CrepineUs skillful science, a true gold mine. 

They then sang good old songs of Panard 
and Colle, and the modern songs of Armand 
Gouffe's, and that kindly and merry Desau- 
giers, who never decks the Gallic muse with 
the bloody attire of revolution, or the ban- 
ners of impiety or materialism. Finally 
,{ihey. returned to the parlor, and Baillot, ac- 
ceding to the desires of the company, played 
on his violin one of his sweetest fantasias. 
Then the bride seated herself at her harp, 
and sang with a melodious voice to the ac- 
companiment of this royal instrument, a de- 
licious romance of Millevoyes. 

These pure, fresh tones, these chaste and 
last accents of. a young girl, dropping a tear 
in her voice that seemed to bewail her vir- 
ginity, like the companions of Sella upon the 
mountains of Saphat, touched the assembly, 
and ; Baillot exclaimed in his enthusiasm, 
"Ah, divine Colombier, yon are equalled if 
not surpassed!" 

This ended the evening, or rather the 
morning of the wedding. The guests went 
away enchanted. Baillot remained last with 
the family. 

When they were alone, "M. Crepinel," le 
said to the artisan, whose eyes were still 
moist; with tears, 'i allow me to Offer to your 
son-in-law, who, on his part, has also con- 
tributed to restore to my Amati its power 
and glory, a testimonial of my esteem and 
gratitude." 

," Sir," said the artisan^ bowing. 

" My dear M. Firmin," resumed the art- 
ist, turning toward the bridegroom, "the 
success of last evening's concert is due in 
great measure to ygtir skill; we ought to 
divide the profits. Accept, I pray you, this 
little sum, which will not be useless in your 
young housekeeping. " And he handed Fir- 
min a roll of six thousand-franc notes. 

. The poor boy cordd scarce keep his feet, 
and stammered some unintelligible compli- 
ment. "M. Crepinel,". pursued Baillot, 
drawing from his pocket a folded parchment, 
which lie placed in the hands of the other; 
"her.Majesty, the Empress; to whom I had 
the honor of mentioning your very useful 
and remarkable works, has commissioned me 
to present you this brevet of appointment as 
her own instrument-maker." 

"Ah, M. Baillot! M. . Baillot! what an 
honor! and what gratitude!" 

"-Toward Our august sovereign, yes; but 
toward me, no; for that word is erased from 
our dictionary, and there can be no other tie 
between us than that of friendship and fra- 
ternity.".. And he extended his hand to Cre- 
pinel,. who pressed it with energetic warmth. 

"And yon, dear madam," added Baillot, 
approaching Cecilia, who contemplated, pale 
and agitated, the rapture of her father and 
her husband, ' ' you know that nothing brings 
good-luck to a young household like benefi- 
cence; be therefore so kind as to take this 
thousand-franc note to the poor mother who 
sold me, without knowing it, the master- 

Eiece of Amati. Such an embassy can hardly 
e otherwise than agreeable to you, and of- 
fered by your hand — by the hand of beauty 
and , of talent— this small gift will acquire a 
value which it could not otherwise possess." 
" I gladly accept the mission you conide 
to me, sir," replied Cecilia, blushing, "and 
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will fulfill it, unworthy as I am to perform 
such a mission. But certainly tho poor wo- 
man will take me for the ambassadress of a 
prince, or of a god." 

"Not of a prince, no," replied Baillot, 
laughing, "but of a god, it may well be.-^-of 
the god Pan." . 



(From the London it utical World.] 

PARIS. 



Musical matters here go on in a very jog- 
trot manner at present, and were it not for 
the presence of the Emperor of Austria, 
"'who is a great amateur and patronizes all the 
lyric theatres in : turn, my ■ office;' $* f ar as 
operatic doings are concerned, would have, 
for the last week or so, resolved itself into a 
sinecure. His Majesty visited the Grand 
Opera, the Theatre*Lynque, and the Italiehs, 
the last-named theatre on purpose to hear 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti. The Archdukes, the 
Emperor's brothers, are also lovers of music, 
and have been exhibiting their Imperial per- 
sons in the State boxes of the different ope- 
ratic theatres. Lately they commanded the 
Bwbiere at the Italiens, but could not keep 
their ^appointment the same night for official 
reasons. They, however, went a few nights 
afterwards, and saw and heard Mdlle. Patti 
with the greatest delight. The departure of 
the Imperial party will be greatly missed in 
musical, not to say other, circles. 

The only thing in the shape of novelty 
which has lately appeared is the Bluets, an 
opera in three acts, which was produced last 
week at tho Theatre-Lyrique with very 
moderate success. The libretto is the joint 
performance of MM. Cormon and Trianon, 
the music by M. Jules Cohen. I cannot 
praise either the poets' work or the musi- 
cian's. Tile book; indeed, is beneath criti- 
cism; and herein M. Jules Cohen may be 
credited with some excuse, as no inspiration 
could flow from such spiritless, vapid stuff. 
Now and then the composer proclaims his 
artistic powers, and his real musical feeling; 
but the absence of pure, natural, spontane- 
ous melody, of ideas in fact, is subversive of 
all attraction for the public. The redeeming 
point in the performance was the singing of 
Mdlle. Nilsson, which was finished and ex- 
quisite throughout, and which raised to en- 
thusiasm the audience not always moved by 
the charms of a beautiful, fresh voice, inva- 
riably in tune. But the fair Swedish canla- 
trice has "school" too, and that the Parisi- 
ans know all about, or think they do, and 
prefer accordingly. Mdlle. Nilsson may help 
the Bluets through a brief career, but it can- 
not live beyond the curiosity a new piece and 
the first appearance of a great singer in a 
new part naturally excite. 

Marta has been produced at the Italiehs 
with Miss Laura Harris as the Lady Henriet- 
ta, Mdlle. Grossi as Nancy, Signor Mongini 
as Lionel, and Signor Cresci as Plunkett. 
The young' American prima' donna g«t : "6fi 
extremely well, and was most liberally ap- 
plauded, most strenuous and active among 
the applauders being Mdlle. Adelina Patti. 
Signor Mongini, who, if I am rightly in- 
formed, made no great effect in the part of 
Lionel at Her Majesty's Theatre, was in 
magnificent voice and created a furor in the 
air "M'appari tutt' amor," which was 
called for a second time by the whole house 
and repeated. Even the press^-reven the 
Fraschinian part of the press— was moved 
from the apathy and indifference it showed 



on the first appearance of the golden-voiced 
tenor, 'and condescended not merely to allow 
that the organ was -grand and superb, but 
that the singer had his instincts— but not, of 
course, to be compared, as regards style or 
voice, with Signor ■ Frasohini, or Signor 
Naudin. Most excellent judges ! most 
righteous judges ! great leaders of . public 
opinion I why are ye not wealthy (I don't 
mean independent) and superior to the en- 
franchisers of St. Albans ? Mdlle. Grossi — 
a good favorite with the public of the Salle 
Ventadour, and not altogether undeservedly 
— rwas passable as the lively Nancy. 

' I have little : more to add to this brief 
epistle., ...I had the pleasure of meeting 
yaufcold' contributory Mr.'Rippington Pipe, 
last evening. ■.-.• He- -had just icome from lion-; 
don, and informed me of the great success 
of Mdlle. Kellogg at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
I am well pleased with this, as it agie^s with 
my own impression of the young lady whom 
I heard in New York -some three months ago, 
and with whom I was delighted and siup.-is- 
ed. I like Mdlle. Kelloggfe warmth of ieel- 
ing, her ease and stage abandon, her real 
Italian pronunciation, and her pure and 
beautiful soprano voice. That she is destined 
to become an immense favorite with your 
London audiences I have not the shadow of 
a doubt, despite the perilous approximation 
of MdUes. Tietjens,. Uma de Murska, and 
Nilsson — great Teuton, great Hungarian, 
and great Swede ! The great American will 
—to make use of a horrid, but ' expressive 
vulgarism — " hold her own" in any company. 
Excuse the horrid vulgarism, which I promise 
never to employ again under any circum- 
stances. Would that I had power to enforce 
your musical critics to forego that detestable 
and unmeaning word, "render," in their 
writings. Lithe phrase to "render" unto 
Caesar . what .is. Caesar's, the word is legiti- 
mately applied; but to "render" a song or 
a sonata, is simply nonsense. Some writers, 
indeed, go beyond ".render" and *' render- 
ing," and have lugged in "rendition" by 
the ears. Shades of Addison, Goldsmith, 
Johnson, Bobertson, Ferguson, and Dean 
Swift ! what is about to befall your native 
tongue? I must confess I am sore on this 
point, Montague Short. 

Paris, Wednesday, November 6th. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 



A J)aper appeared .in the AUantic Monthly 
of October, on "International Copyright 
with the. United States," which has drawn 
from the Times a leading article on the sub- 
ject, calculated, I fear, to exasperate differ- 
ence of opinion and obstruct the channel of 
amicable arrangement. It _is^ surely un- 
necessary to open- the discussion by calling 
ori the Americans to acknowledge that they 
are guilty of theft and piracy. It is true 
they reprint our literature, and I at the 
present moment suffer in< pocket to as great 
atfamouht as r any other literary man, but the 
sore established in :that spot does not set up 
: a sympathetic irritation in my brain sufficient 
to derange my judgment. The Americans 
have not been guilty of either theft or piracy. 
We haye no chum on their justice or even on 
their honesty. An international copyright 
is an appeal, not from* England, but from 
that small ..community, Enghsh authors, to 
the American people to grant a right where- 
by mf Shall enjoy >.*', iauclr more valuable 
market in America than American, authors 
can enjoy by exchange in England. Let us 



strip the question of the disguise in which it 
has been exhibited. 

. Authors assume that they possess a natural 
right in their works; this is not so— their 
right is only statutory. Copyright is a 
property created by Act of Parhament, and 
endures, like patent right, for a limited 
period. The spirit of our English jurispru- 
dence is to give the author or inventor the 
smallest amount of enjoyment in the fruits of 
his work that he will accept as encourage- 
ment to continue his brain labor.. He is a 
farmer who, allowed to redeem and cultivate 
an allotment of the public intellectual estate, 
is, after a short lease, turned out of his hold-' 
ing that his improvements may relapse to 
the benefit of his landlord, the State. I pre- 
sume no one contends that we are robbing 
the heirs of Dr. Johnson by the circulation 
of his Dictionary, or defrauding the repre- 
sentatives of Watt by our free use of the 
steam engine. If, then, in our own country, 
such property is only constituted by favor, 
enjoyed during a limited period on suffer- 
ance, and does not exist beyond or outside 
the conditions of the statute, we can scarcely 
expect the foreigner to regard it in a more 
sacred light than we ourselves do; that would 
be' to assert a claim abroad which has never 
been acknowledged at home. For example, 
during my visit to the United States I wrote 
certain works, amongst which were The Col- 
leen Bawn and The Octoroon. These dramas 
were never printed or published; the manu- 
scripts never left my possession ; they were, 
however, performed on the stage. After my 
return to my native country, I fulfilled tho 
formalities of the statute to establish my 
copyrights. My property in those works, 
however, was successfully contested, and 
forthwith not only were these works printed 
and published by a London bookseller, but 
he advertises in the title-page an invitation 
to thieves in general to come and help them- 
selves. So I am legally robbed, in my own 
country, by my own fellow-citizens. Again, 
the tone of indignant remonstrance which 
we have adopted towards the United States 
may provoke them to remind us of our own 
dealings with France. We have an interna- 
tional copyright treaty with that country, 
but we cunningly introduced into the in- 
strument certain conditions by which we 
have been able to evade and_ render the 
document a dead letter. It is of public 
notoriety that for years past we have been 
robbing France persistently and undisguis- 
edly. The defect in the treaty was pointed 
out by the French Government to Lord 
Palmerston when he was Foreign Minister; 
he acknowledged the error, regretted it, and 
left it there. Two years ago I brought this 
matter before the then Government, and 
urged the amendment of the convention. 
It was referred to the Lords of Trade, and I 
received a polite reply from Lord Clarendon, 
vi& Mr. Layard, to the effect that the griev- 
ance was very shocking; but their lordships 
"were of opinion that there were various 
reasons which render it inexpedient at 
present," etc. etc. Baffled by the Whig 
Ministry, we waited until the Conservatives 
arrived. " Come," thought I, "the Tories 
maintain themselves by Liberal measure, as 
the Liberals baffle opposition by Conserva- 
tive concessions," and so I hopefnlly ad- 
dressed Lord Derby's Administration. A 
reply was returned per Lod Stanley, via. Mr. 
Egerton, on the same indefinite office-model 
previously afforded by Lord Clarendon. 
Hereupon we gathered- into one movement 



